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THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1899. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 

The Book of the Dead. Facsimiles of the Papyri of 
Hunefer , Anhai, Kerasher and Netchemet , with Supple¬ 
mentary Text ftom the Papyrus of Hu, with Trans¬ 
cripts, Translations, &r>c. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Pp. xi + 64 
(fol.) + 98 plates. Printed by order of the Trustees. 
(London, 1899.) 

INCE the beginning of the present century the 
“ Book of the Dead ” has occupied the attention of 
the learned world, and has been a subject of study among 
all those who take an interest in the religious beliefs of 
the ancient races of mankind. The earliest publications 
on the subject took the form of somewhat inaccurate re¬ 
productions of papyri on which the text of the “ Book of 
the Dead ” was written ; and, though much speculation 
existed as to the nature of its contents, it was not until 
well on in the present century that the foundations were 
laid for its correct interpretation. Champollion had 
made careful studies of the whole of the texts of the 
“ Book of the Dead” to which he had access ; and, from 
the translations of detached passages which are found 
scattered in his writings, it is clear that he recognised the 
general character of the composition. But he never 
translated a section of any length, and the fact that he 
termed the “ Book of the Dead ” “ le Rituel Funeraire ” 
of the Egyptians showed that he had not correctly grasped 
its aim and object. More than thirty years later De 
Rouge adopted Champollion’s title for the work, but 
since that time it has come to be recognised by all that 
the composition is not a collection of ritual texts, and 
that a more general phrase such as “ Book of the Dead ” 
is a more suitable title for the work. 

The title “ Book of the Dead ” may be traced to 
Lepsius,who in 1842, under the heading “ DasTodtenbuch 
der Aegypter” published the text of a papyrus at Turin, 
which contained one hundred and sixty-five sections or 
chapters of the work. The ancient Egyptians them¬ 
selves did not number these chapters, and no two papyri 
contain exactly the same chapters, nor are they always 
arranged in the same order. Lepsius, however, num¬ 
bered the chapters as he found them in his papyrus, and 
though the text he published does not belong to the best 
period of the development of the “ Book of the Dead,” 
his numbering of the chapters has been retained in 
subsequent editions of the work. It was retained by 
M. Naville in his great work on the papyri of the eight¬ 
eenth to the twentieth dynasties, which was published 
in 1886 ; and it has also been retained in the recent 
important publications issued by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

In order to indicate clearly the importance of the 
volume before us, it will be necessary to give a brief 
account of what the “ Book of the Dead” is. It consists 
of a collection of chapters or separate compositions of 
different lengths, which are found in Egypt inscribed upon 
pyramids, upon the walls of tombs, upon sarcophagi, and 
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coffins, and amulets that were buried with the dead ; it is 
also found written upon long rolls of papyri which were 
placed in the tomb with the deceased. Stated briefly, 
the object of all these compositions was to ensure the 
preservation of the dead man’s body and to secure his 
welfare in the world beyond the grave. Dr. Wallis 
Budge has recently put forward a theory as to the process 
by which such powers became ascribed to this collection 
of compositions, which are conveniently classed together 
as the “ Book of the Dead.” He has pointed out that in 
the earliest period of Egyptian civilisation the dwellers 
on the Nile, as is evident from recent excavations, were 
in the habit of carefully preserving the dead bodies of 
their friends and relatives. Even at this early period it 
is clear that the Egyptian hoped to live a life after death, 
and that the life he looked forward to he imagined 
would be very similar to that he lived on earth ; 
and it is also clear that to attain this future life he 
believed that it was absolutely necessary to preserve his 
body from decay. The earliest graves in Egypt show 
that the Egyptians of that period, like their descendants 
of later date, endeavoured to attain to the future life by 
the embalming of the body. The recently excavated 
prehistoric graves, in which, along with flints, bronze 
implements and pottery, the skeletons of human bodies 
have been found lying on their sides with their knees 
bent up on a level with the chest, furnish evidence that 
even at the dawn of history the inhabitants of Egypt 
embalmed their dead ; for many of the bones found in 
the graves show traces that the bodies to which they 
belonged had been treated with substances used in em¬ 
balming. But it was clear to the ancient Egyptian that 
bodies, even when embalmed, were accessible to the 
attacks of foes and to the ravages of wild beasts. And 
so, in course of time, men raised pyramids about the 
dead to protect them, or buried them in chambers hewn 
out of the living rock. But the most carefully constructed 
tomb could not wholly prevent decay, and there was always 
danger of damp getting to the tomb, or of the body fall¬ 
ing to pieces from dry-rot. According to Dr. Budge’s 
theory, the Egyptian now called in some other power 
besides his own to prevent the destruction of the body, 
and, while he still continued to embalm his dead, he 
assigned to the priest the task of finding some means by 
which decay might be prevented. To attain this end the 
priest pronounced certain words and formulae over the 
body. These formulae, Dr. Budge considers, formed the 
foundation of the “Book of the Dead” of later times. 
As was but natural, they gradually increased in number 
and complexity, and developed with the changing 
civilisation of the race ; with them were incorporated 
beliefs belonging to various periods in the long course of 
Egyptian history, and opinions held by quite different 
schools of thought. But the object of all these various 
compositions was the same, namely, to benefit the 
deceased man beyond the grave. They were intended 
to give him all he would want in the future life, they 
would ensure him victory over his foes, and they would 
enable him to safely reach the abode of the blessed, 
where he hoped to live happily in the future. 

The importance of a careful and comparative study of 
these numerous forms of the “ Book of the Dead ” for a 
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right understanding of the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians is obvious, and the first step towards such a 
comparative study is to acquire all texts available for the 
purpose and to make them accessible to the numerous 
students, who in England, and on the continent, and in 
America are now devoting so much time and labour to 
the comparative study of religion. For many years the 
Trustees of the British Museum have had this object 
in view, and they have issued a most important series 
of facsimiles and works dealing with the “ Book of the 
Dead ” ; the series was begun under the editorship of 
the late Dr. Birch, and has recently been continued 
under that of Dr. Wallis Budge, who has succeeded 
him in the keepership of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities at Bloomsbury. Of these publications, the 
“‘Egyptian Texts from the earliest period from the 
Coffin of Amarnu,” which were published in facsimile 
■with a translation by Dr. Birch, belong to the recension 
of the “ Book of the Dead ” which is found written upon 
coffins during the eleventh and twelfth dynasties ; while 
the “Photographs of the Papyrus of Nebseni” placed in 
the hands of scholars one of the finest and most com¬ 
plete texts of the Theban recension of the work then 
known. In the year 1888 Dr. Wallis Budge, while in 
Egypt, acquired for the Trustees the famous Papyrus of 
Ani, which, dating from the second half of the eighteenth 
■dynasty, is the most perfect and best illuminated of all 
papyri of the “ Book of the Dead.” Two years after its 
discovery it was published in facsimile, and in 1895 a 
second edition of the facsimile was issued, together with 
a translation and introduction from the pen of Dr. 
Budge. The texts thus published illustrate the history of 
the “ Book of the Dead” in the period which lies between 
B.C. 2600 and B.c. 1700. 

The volume just issued by the Trustees supplements 
these previous publications. It is larger than any of its 
predecessors, giving facsimiles, transcripts, translations, 
&c., of no less than five complete papyri of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” including a copy of the “ Book of Breathings,” 
a late form of composition to which the “ Book of the 
Dead” was eventually reduced. These documents are all 
•fine examples of the work, and they date from the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth dynasty to the end of the Ptol¬ 
emaic period, that is, from about B.C. 1650 to B.c. too. 
The series of publications on the “ Book of the Dead,” 
that has been issued by the Trustees at intervals during 
the last thirty-three years is therefore now complete. 

In describing the contents of the volume it will not 
be possible within the limits of this review to do more 
than indicate roughly the general characteristics of the 
various papyri and the bearings each one has on the 
problems connected with the history and development of 
the great funereal work of the Egyptians. The first 
papyrus in the volume is that of Hunefer, an overseer of 
the palace and superintendent of the royal cattle, and 
“ royal scribe ” in the service of Seti I., King of Egypt 
about B.c. 1370. It is not a very long papyrus, but its 
vignettes are singularly beautiful. No other papyrus of 
the nineteenth dynasty is so finely illustrated, and as an 
artistic work it may be said to rank very little below the 
Papyrus of Ani. Perhaps the most interesting of the 
larger vignettes is the scene before the tomb on Plate 7. 
By the door of the tomb is set the sepulchral tablet of 
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the deceased, and in front is seen the mummy of 
Hunefer, supported by the jackal-headed Anubis, one of 
the chief gods of the dead, who presided over the em¬ 
balming of the mummy and accompanied the deceased 
into the presence of Osiris. Hunefer’s wife and daughter 
knee! weeping at the mummy’s feet, while behind are 
three priests performing ceremonies for the dead man’s 
benefit and burning incense. Of the smaller vignettes 
the most interesting is the one at the very end of the 
papyrus, attached to Chapter xvii. (Plate 11) ; the vig¬ 
nette represents a cat, in front of the Persea tree, cutting 
off the head of a serpent, and symbolises the rising sun- 
god slaying the dragon of darkness—a legend that finds 
a place in the mythology of many other races. 

The second papyrus in the volume is that of a lady 
named Anhai, who was attached to the college of Amen- 
Ra at Thebes, and who lived at the end of the twentieth 
or at the beginning of the twenty-first dynasty, i.e. about 
B.c. 1100. The vignettes are of an unusual character, 
and show that under the influence of the priests of Amen 
the “Book of the Dead” was illustrated with scenes 
which do not belong to it by right, but are drawn from 
other works dealing with the Underworld. Of the 
vignettes an interesting one (Plate 6) show's the lady 
Anhai binding up bundles of wheat and performing other 
duties in the Elysian fields. Another vignette represents 
the creation of the universe (Plate 8j, and is an interesting 
variant to the similar scene depicted on the sarcophagus 
of Seti I. The third papyrus is that of Netchemet, who 
was in all probability the daughter of the priest king 
Her-Heru-sa-Amen, who ruled over Egypt about B.C. 
loco. This papyrus is inscribed in hieratic, and as it 
has not the beauty of colouring of the two first papyri in 
the volume, it has been reproduced in a series of half¬ 
tone blocks. The papyrus of Kerasher, the fourth in the 
volume, is inscribed with a copy of the “ Book of 
Breathings,” a late form of the “ Book of the Dead,” 
dating from the late Ptolemaic or Roman period. 

So far as the text of the “ Book of the Dead ” is con¬ 
cerned, by far the most valuable of the five papyri is the 
last in the volume, for it contains a number of chapters 
that have not hitherto been found in the Theban Re¬ 
cension, in addition to a good deal of rarely-found as 
well as quite new material. Nu was an officer in the 
house of the overseer of the Chancery, and the son of 
Amen-hetep, and the papyrus dates from about B.c. 1650. 
It is the oldest illustrated copy of the “ Book of the 
Dead” that is known. 

We have only been able to give the briefest sketch 
of the contents of this very valuable book, but what we 
have said will suffice to indicate its importance, inasmuch 
as it presents a mass of new material for the study 
of the ancient Egyptian religion. Moreover, two out 
of the five papyri are written in the hieratic character, 
which of course is a sealed script to all but a few 
experts. Dr. Budge, however, has furnished them with 
transcripts into hieroglyphics, so that the book may 
be used as a chrestomathy by those who would ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of this interesting but difficult 
form of Egyptian writing. Of the value and interest 
of Dr. Budge’s introductions and translations, appended 
to the various papyri, it is unnecessary to speak at 
length, for even before the publication of this work 
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no other living scholar had done more than he for 
the study of the “ Book of the Dead,” both by the 
publication of new material and by the interpretation 
and translation of the entire work. The present volume 
is unique in its own sphere, and no private individual or 
firm of publishers could have undertaken the respons¬ 
ibility of such a production. The Trustees have earned 
the gratitude of scholars by making so much new material 
available for general study, and they are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the production of a monumental work which 
worthily carries on the scholarly traditions attaching to 
the Museum at Bloomsbury. 


HAMIL TON’S Q UA TEUNIONS. 

Elements of Quaternions. By the late Sir W. R. 
Hamilton. Second edition. Vol. I. Edited by C. J. 
Joly. Pp. xxxiii + 583. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1899.) 

OR many years Hamilton’s “ Lectures ” and “ Ele¬ 
ments ” have been out of print, and the ardent student 
of quaternions was oftentimes unable to secure a copy of 
either of these great classics. Prof. Tait’s treatise on qua¬ 
ternions is probably a better introduction for the beginner, 
who is more quickly brought into touch with the essential 
spirit of the method than he would be in Hamilton’s 
pages. But he must, some time or other—unless he be 
a second Hamilton—bathe his mathematical being in the 
inexhaustible streams of quaternion analysis and sym¬ 
bolism that flow from the great master’s mind. A second 
edition of Hamilton’s immortal work is therefore to be 
warmly welcomed. English-speaking students will now 
be able to study Hamilton freely without having recourse 
to French or German translations ; and it is our hope 
that the issue of this second edition will lead to a wider 
appreciation of the value of quaternions as a mathematical 
method peculiarly adapted to the geometry of space and 
general problems in dynamics. 

The new edition is printed by direction of the Board 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and is edited by Prof. Joly. 
In the larger size of page and larger and wider type 
there is a great improvement on the original form, 
although it has necessitated dividing the book into two 
volumes. The small print has been done away with 
altogether. This, in itself, no doubt is better for the 
reader ; but the advantage is lost that he can no longer 
discern at a glance what is illustration and particular 
from what is general and fundamental. For example, in 
the very important sections on the linear and vector 
function, one of the most beautiful of Hamilton’s cre¬ 
ations, the reader cannot pick out so readily as in the 
original edition the broad line along which the funda¬ 
mental properties of this function are developed. Many 
of the illustrations are really of the character of examples, 
such as Prof. Tait puts at the end of his different chapters. 
Printing these in the same style as the more important 
parts tends to give them a fictitious value, and to blurr 
the whole perspective of the book. 

The editor has added occasional notes to elucidate 
points which might appear obscure to the student. In 
some of these a different line of proof may be suggested, 
or they may simply amount to a reference to another 
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section. Prof. Joly has exercised this editorial function 
with judgment. One of the longest of these notes is 
appended to the chapter on the well-known i,j, k rela¬ 
tions, and brings out clearly the necessity for the neg¬ 
ative sign of the square of a vector, if the associative law 
in products is to hold. The system which is built on the 
assumption that i‘ l =--f- = k i = + 1 is ascribed to Mr. Oliver 
Heaviside. It ought, strictly speaking, to be ascribed 
to O’Brien, a contemporary of Hamilton’s. 

We are not called upon at this date to consider the 
merits of Hamilton’s great calculus. The objections 
taken to it by mathematicians great and small have been 
so curious and, in some cases, so puerile that we doubt if 
these critics have ever seriously set themselves to study 
its true character. One really eminent mathematician 
who had been fortunate enough to pick up a copy of 
Hamilton’s “ Lectures ” for a trifling sum, gladly trans¬ 
ferred his prize next day to a friend, remarking that the 
man must have been mad who invented quaternions, for 
he made two sides of a triangle equal to the third side ! 
Maxwell adopted the compact suggestive notation in his 
“Electricity and Magnetism” ; and many of the, trans¬ 
formations which are so necessary now-a-days in con¬ 
nection with electromagnetic waves, and take a page or 
two to effect in ordinary notation, are done almost by 
inspection by quaternion methods. Maxwell did not use 
the quaternion method, not because he regarded it as 
inferior to the notation, as one writer has with curious 
logic argued, but simply because the world was not ready 
for it. Let us hope that with this handsome re-issue of 
one of the most characteristic works of our century a 
renewed interest will be taken in the study of quaternions, 
so that in the near future operations and notations alike 
may be freely used in works on mathematical physics. 
Prof. Joly deserves the gratitude of all for his labour of 
love. When we remember the peculiar characteristics of 
Hamilton’s style, with its redundant italics and capitals, 
we realise the hardness of the task, the editor has set 
himself in reproducing to the letter (barring misprints) 
this great monumental work. 

One word in conclusion. Is no new edition of the 
“Lectures” to be brought out—or at any rate of 
Lecture vii., which is nearly as long as the other six put 
together ? A re-issue of Lecture vii., with perhaps an 
introductory chapter giving the fundamental principles 
of the calculus, would confer a boon on many students. 
In this so-called “ Lecture,” the great mathematician 
moves with a giant stride over the greater part of the 
whole field of geometry and dynamics. From it alone 
Tait drew his inspiration. C. G. K. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Short History of the Progress of Scientific Chemistry 
in our own Times. By Prof. W. A. Tilden. Pp. x + 276. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1899.) 

In size and scope Prof. Tilden’s short history recalls. 
Wurtz’ brilliant little “History of Chemical Theory,” 
published thirty years ago. But whereas the key-note 
of Wurtz’ book was the “immortal memory” of La¬ 
voisier, and its main theme the vindication of French 
chemists contra mundum , the spirit of Dr. Tilden’s book, 
jies in its impartiality and sound judgment. In mode of 
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